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wereatonce carried to their highest 
perfection. History, subjected to the 
Jaws of tru€ criticism, rejected the 
ijiarvellous, discussed facts, atid be- 
came ati instructive lesson, which 
past times transmitted to succeeding 
ages. In proportion as the edifice 
arose, barren wastes were discovered 
at a distance, and others which wait- 
ed only for more skilful culiivaiion. 
Tlie rules of logic and of rhetoric, 
the abstractions of metaphysics, and 
the niaximri of morality, wei'e ex- 
plained in works which to regularity 
of plan united precision of ideas and 
elegance of style. 

To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magatini, 

WELL might a celebrated au- 
thor, whose writhigs are more 
easily censured than refuted, talk of 
the childishness of aristocracy, as be- 
ing delighted with its blue ribbon, 
and its ornamented bib. In read- 
ing the accouht of the Chapter of the 
Garter, when the Duke of Moturose 
tvas lately invested with the bauble, 
I was struck with the hypocritinal 
cant of the formula of address used 
on tire occasion by the Chancellor, 
and which is as follows : 

" To the honour of God omnipotent, and 
in memorial of the blessed Martyr St. 
George, tie about thy leg, .for thy renown, 
this Noble Garter, wear it as the symbol of 
the Most Illustrious order, nevisr to be fur- 
gotten or laid aside ; that thereby thou may- 
est be admonished to be courageous, and ha- 
ving undertaken a just war, in which thou 
shaltbe engaged, thou mayest stand firm, va- 
liantly fight, and successfully conquer. Wear 
this ribband about thy necic, adorned with 
the image of the blessed Martyr and Soldier 
of Christ St. George, by whose imitation 
provoked, thou mayest so overpass both 
prosperous and adverse adventures, that 
having stoutly vanquished thy Enemies 
both of body and soul, thou mayest. nut 
only receive the praise of this transient 
combat, but be crowned with the palijt 
of eternal victory." 

I immediately contrasted it with 



the account, which Gibbon, in his 
History of the Decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire, gives of ihis patron 
of knighthood, and supporter of re- 
''i^ion and sociiil order.* 

" George, from his parents or his 
education, surnanied the Cappado- 
cian,was born at Epiphania in Cili- 
cia, in afuller's shop. From this ob- 
scure and servile origin he raised 
himself by the talents of a parasite : 
and the patrons, whom he assidu- 
ously flattered, procured for their 
worthless dependent a lucrative com- 
mission, or contract to supply the 
army with bacon. His employment 
was mean : he rendered it infamous. 
He accumulated wealth by the ba- 
sest arts of fraud and corruption ; 
but his malversations were so no- 
torious, that George was compelled 
to escape from the pursuits of justice. 
After this disgrace in which he 
appears to have saved his fortune 
at the expense of his honour, he em- 
braced with real or aftected ze*!, 
thti) profession of Arianism. From the 
love, or fhe ostentation of learning-, 
he collected a valuable library of his- 
tory, rhetoric, philosophy, and the- 
ology ; and the choice of the pre- 
vailing faction promoted George of 
Cappadocia to the throne of Athana- 
sius. The entrance of the new- 
Archbishop was that of a barbarian 
conquer/ir ; and each moment of his 
reign was polluted by cruelly and 
avarice. 

" The primate of Egypt assumed 
the pomp and insolence of his lofty 
station. The merchants of Alexan- 
dria were impoverished by the un- 
just, and almost uaiver-al mcnopily, 
which he had acquired of tiitre, 
salt, paper, i'unerals, &c., and the 
spiritual father of a great people 
c indesceuded to practise the vile 
aid pernicious arts of an inf<)rmer. 
Under the reign of Constantiiis, he 

* 4 Vol. Dublin edition, pages IJl a HJ. 
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was expelled by the fury, or rather by 
the justice of the people ; and it was 
not without a violent struggle, that 
t le civil and military powers of the 
state could restore his authority, and 
gratify his revenue. The messen- 
ger who proclaimed at Alexandria 
the accession of Julian, announced 
the downfall of the Archbishop. 

" George, with two of his obsequi- 
ous ministers. Count Diodorus, and 
Dracontios, masterof the mint, were 
in A.D. 361, ignominiously dragged 
in chains to the public prison. At 
the end of twenty-four days, the pri- 
son was forced open by the rage 
of a superstitious multitude,' impa- 
tient of the tedious forms of judi- 
cial, proceedings, and these ene- 
mies of men expired under their 
cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies of 
the Archbishop and his associates 
were carried in triumph through 
the streets. Their remains were 
thrown into the sea, and the popu- 
lar leaders of the tumult declared 
their resolution to disappoint the de- 
votion of the Christians^ and to inter- 
cept the future honours of these Mar- 
tyrs, vvbo had been punished, like 
their predecessors, by the enemies 
of their religion. The death of the 
Archbishop obliterated the memory 
of his life. The odious stranger, 
disguising every circumstance ' of 
time and place, assumed the mask 
of a martyr, a saint, and a Chri-stian 
hero; and the imfamous George of 
Cappadocia has been tran.sformed 
into the renowned St. Geors^e of Eng- 
land, the patron of arms, of chivalry, 
and of the Garter." 

It surely would not have been 
a loss to the world, if the age of 
chivalry had passed away. But we 
are yet doomed to Hitness a conti- 
nuation of these follies, and permitted 
to indulge but a feeble hope of the 
world soon becoming wiser. 

A BcADER. 



For the Belfast Mmtlilj/ Magazine. 
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HE Retreat at York, an asy- 
lum founded about 16 years 
ago, for the reception of insane 
members of the society of Quakers, 
is an excellent institution, and con- 
ducted upon the best modern plan. 
In pursuing my inquiries respecting 
the economy of bouses destined for 
the reception of lunatics, J pro- 
pose to give a few particulars of 
this establishment. Its funds wer« 
originally raised, (and annual volun- 
tary subscriptions are still neces- 
sary,) by the united contributions of 
a few individuals of a society, whose 
members are not numerous. It 
oould not, therefore be expected, 
that such an asylum could be free- 
ly opened to all sects, when the ap- 
plications from that alone, which 
gave it birth, and which still sup- 
ports it, are too many to be ad- 
mitted. 

The Retreat, a.s it has been called, 
is situated about a mile from the 
city of York, in a most agreeable 
part of the country. The house has 
no appearance of a prison, but rather 
resembles a large rural farm. In 
front there is a large garden, which 
is principally for the use of the kit- 
chen ; but it employs many of the 
patients, and is interspersed with 
borders and beds of flowers, and 
shielded from the north, to which it 
lies, by a plantation of trees and 
shrubs. The building consists of a 
centre and two wings. The former 
3 stories ; the two latter each 2 sto- 
ries high. The whole length is 150 
feet. The south front is walled off 
for walking ground tor the patients, 
and divided into four parts ; two 
for the men, and two for the women. 
The house is capable of accommo- 
dating 60 patients. It is divided 
into wards or galleries, each under 
the inspection of a keeper, who is 
responsible for the conduct of the 



